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versities will attempt to deny, but surely nothing is gained by this 
deliberate overstatement of the evil. 

Again, in many passages in this volume, stress is laid, and none 
too forcibly, upon the training received by the student of science in 
manipulative dexterity, in patience, and in ingenuity. It does not 
seem to us that any of the arguments in this connection apply 
with less cogency to the function of Art, for instance, in develop- 
ing and cultivating these capabilities. 

Within the limits of this notice it is impossible to do more than 
draw the attention of the readers of the Journal to a few of the 
more stimulating and suggestive points that crop up oh every page 
of this fascinating volume. It should be on the shelves of every 
student of the conditions under which form is being slowly but 
surely given to the shapeless mass, which, in our vanity or igno- 
rance, we have been pleased to call our "system" of national 
education. 

W. J. Greenstreet. 
London. 

La Psychologie des idees-forces. Par Alfred Fouillee. Two 

vols. Paris : Felix Alcan, 1893. 

This book treats of morality only indirectly ; but, since it con- 
tains an essential part of the author's philosophy and gives the 
psychological and metaphysical basis of his moral theories, it de- 
serves our serious attention. The magnitude of the work under- 
taken by M. Fouillee is already known, for he has sketched the 
program and indicated the principal features of it in two former 
books, " L'Avenir de la metaphysique fonde sur l'experience," and 
" L'Evolutionisme des idees-forces." M. Fouillee endeavors to 
establish a complete system of monistic philosophy, which he 
founds, not on the general laws of the objective world, as Spencer 
has done, but on the deeper and more intimate fact of conscious- 
ness or subjective experience. 

Consciousness, according to M. Fouillee, is neither sensation, 
nor ideas, nor even pure volition ; it is a triple process, in which 
sensation, emotion, and desire are indivisibly united, but of which 
desire is the basis. This process, when it reflects upon itself, be- 
comes an idea in the sense in which Descartes and Spinoza under- 
stood that word, that is to say, a discernment conjoined inevitably 
with a choice; and, since it acts upon the body and the external 
world, since it is always accompanied by a movement of which it 
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is the efficient cause, it is also a force. Hence the name, Psycho- 
logie des idies-forces, given by M. Fouillee to his book. This 
psychology is in open opposition to three doctrines which, in our 
day, have numerous adherents : materialism, the philosophy of the 
unconscious, and rationalism. M. Fouillee states at length his 
objections to these doctrines, and undertakes to refute them rather 
than to establish his own philosophy. 

Materialism professes to give a monistic explanation of things 
by not recognizing any other reality than that of material move- 
ments which indefinitely reproduce each other. According to it, 
consciousness is a phenomenon without influence, a sort of shadow 
or reflection of the material organism, which might disappear 
without anything being changed in the order of the universe. 
M. Fouillee has not thought it worth while to show the incon- 
sistencies and contradictions of such an hypothesis, which he well 
claims is entirely incompatible with true monism. He does not 
admit that things can be explained by supposing a psychic life 
devoid of consciousness, or which becomes conscious only acci- 
dentally and under certain particular conditions. The distinction 
he makes between spontaneous and reflective consciousness is, 
without doubt, profound; but spontaneous consciousness, how- 
ever indefinite, feeble, and fleeting, is always consciousness, since 
an unconscious psychic life is a pure contradiction in terms. In 
the fact of consciousness then, fully admitted to be a reality and 
not an illusive appearance of some other supposed reality, we must 
seek, according to M. Fouillee, for the principle of universal ex- 
planation. Furthermore, we must conceive consciousness as con- 
taining within itself an activity, a force, and not regard it, as 
rationalism always has, as a simple representation. This idea that 
consciousness is essentially a reproduction, an expression of an 
object existing outside of itself, is a false idea. Intelligence is 
posterior to the will. To use a favorite expression of Leibnitz's, 
appetition is not derived from perception, but, on the contrary, is 
its source. 

We have mentioned the name of Leibnitz. It appears to us that 
M. Fouillee has returned to the point of view of that great meta- 
physician. It cannot be claimed, however, that he accepts the 
doctrine of monads ; for he does not concentrate the psychic life 
— the universality of which he attempts to demonstrate — around 
such substantial points as the monads. He seems, on the contrary, 
to suppose that it is organized and united in individual minds by a 
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process of slow evolution. His doctrine differs greatly from tra- 
ditional spiritualism. 

As will be readily understood, we cannot here follow M. Fouillee 
into the theoretical details in which he develops his philosophy. 
We will only add that he studies in turn sensation, pleasure and 
pain, desire, the emotions proper, memory and a perception, the 
different operations of the intellect, attention, judgment, general- 
ization, reasoning, imagination, the principal ideas of the external 
world, the idea of space, the idea of self, the idea of time, the prin- 
ciple of identity, the principle of sufficient reason, and, finally, the 
will, with its character of apparent freedom. 

The last and not the least interesting chapter of the book is 
devoted to the obscure problem of hypnotism, suggestion, and 
double personality. 

Extraordinarily rich in facts and ideas, "La Psychologie des 
idees-forces" merits, independently of its high metaphysical char- 
acter, the serious attention of the philosophers of the day. 

E. Boirac. 
Paris. 

Suicide and Insanity. A Physiological and Sociological Study. 

By S. A. K. Strahan. London: Swan Sonnenschein & Co., 

1893. 

The preliminary chapter of this volume is devoted to an exposi- 
tion of the ideas entertained among the Greeks, Romans, Jews; 
and oriental peoples with respect to self-destruction, and the writer 
arrives at the conclusion that suicide was provoked in early times 
by religious fanaticism, the fear of slavery, the ill-treatment of con- 
querors, and the desire to escape physical suffering. In modern 
times, Dr. Strahan considers that the conditions which produce 
suicide are chiefly of a pathological character, and he believes that 
the development of civilization is augmenting the pathological con- 
ditions which generate the suicidal tendency. As civilization be- 
comes more complex, life becomes more artificial ; artificial modes 
of life tend to deteriorate the physical and mental qualities of the 
individual, and in this manner prepare the way for ideas of self- 
destruction. In England, suicide has increased more than seventy- 
five per cent, within the last twenty-five years, and in the United 
States it has increased more than thirty-five per cent, since i860. 
According to these statistics, suicide is increasing much faster than 
the growth of population in England, but not so fast as the growth 



